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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
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I.— THE ETHICS AND AMENITIES OF GREEK 
HISTORIOGRAPHY. 1 

The great Bishop of the fourth century, the Christian Hero- 
dotus, " making it his object to show that heathen lore was 
generally false and foolish," quotes first from Clement of Alex- 
andria proofs that Greek literature was full of plagiarism (Praepar. 
Evang. X 2). He then more gladly draws his proofs from 
Porphyry, the great antagonist of Christianity in the third 
century. Porphyry describes a symposium to commemorate 
the name of Plato, held in Athens at the home of his master, the 
great Platonist, Longinus. The literary chat at this symposium 
may well give us the best Athenian opinion of the third century 
of our era. As the symposium advances a lover of Ephorus and 
a lover of Theopompus get by the ears in advocacy of their 
favorite historians. The heated debate proves that both Ephorus 
and Theopompus were wholesale thieves, Theopompus particu- 
larly. He stole a good story about Pythagoras from Andron of 
Ephesus, merely changing name and place. He stole large 
material from Xenophon's Hellenica, changing only for the 
worse. "Yes," said Apollonius the grammarian, and he surely 
knew, "Ephorus and Theopompus, being lazy men, stole as a 
matter of course. But catalogues have been made of the thefts of 
such men as Sophocles and Menander. Hyperides stole from 
Demosthenes, Hellanicus took chapters of barbarian customs 
from Herodotus, as Herodotus had taken much from Hecataeus 

1 President's Address at the 28th annual session of the Am. Phil. Ass., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., July 6, 1897. 
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with trifling changes. Hesiod's primal testimony — 'Nothing 
better than a good woman, nothing worse than a bad one.' is 
stolen by Simonides and Euripides. Nay," said Apollonius, 
"there is a library of writers on literary theft — " a library of 
klopedias, "that I may not be found out to be a thief myself 
on theft. There is Lysimachus — two books on the thievery of 
Ephorus, Polio — a book on the thievery of Herodotus," etc. 

Then up spake the banqueter Prosenes, "Ye have shown all the 
rest to be thieves," said he, "but I declare that even the divine 
Plato himself, whose memory we honor in this banquet, made 
great use of his predecessors, not to call it thievery." "What 
sayest thou ! " cried one aghast. " I not only say," replied the 
sacrilegious Prosenes, " but I can prove what I say, though Plato's 
predecessors wrote few books." And he does so by many 
instances. 

To a company of Platonists, then, gathered at a banquet in 
Athens towards the middle of the third century of our era, the 
most salient feature of Greek literature in general, and of Greek 
historiography in particular, was its klepticism. And this opinion 
of Athenians of the third century is urged by Christian writers of 
the fourth century in their crusade against pagan literature as such. 

Lucian will represent for us the opinion of a versatile and gifted 
cosmopolitan Greek of the second century. His criticisms apply 
mainly, it is true, to the historiography of his day. But his his- 
torians are Greek, with Greek models and literary inheritances. 
And Lucian's attitude toward the great models of his victims is 
seen incidentally. He brings very serious charges against the 
historians of his own day (Quomodo Hist. Conscr. passim). 

First, servile flattery of generals and leaders, encomium instead 
of history, whereas — and here sounds the oft-recurring Thucy- 
didean tone in Lucian — posterity should be the approvers of a 
historical work, not contemporaries. 

Second, poetical instead of prose canons; one law, viz. the 
pleasure of the author and his audience, and in obedience to this 
law every species of poetical embellishment; epic invocations to 
muses ; such dangerous Homeric comparisons as that of the 
Roman general to Achilles, and his Parthian antagonist to Ther- 
sites ; tedious epic descriptions. 

Third, self-praise, exaltation of the historian's native city, and 
of his opportunities as a historian. 

Fourth, indiscriminate appropriation of the successful compo- 
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sitions of predecessors ; Herodotean and Thucydidean exordia ; 
the funeral oration of Pericles adapted to a new funeral. 

Fifth, invention of extravagant exploits; false statistics of 
armies engaged and of losses in battle, altogether regardless 
of official reports. 

Plagiarism and falsehood, then, are prominent in Lucian's 
charges against the historians of his day. Theopompus he calls 
a general vilifier, Ctesias a general liar. Ctesias is blamed, how- 
ever, not for lying, but for supposing that people would not know 
that he was lying (Vera Hist. 4). 

Josephus, the learned Hebrew warrior, statesman and historian 
of the first century, whom Jerome calls the Greek Livy, whom 
we may call the Hebrew Polybius — Josephus had occasion to 
review critically the historiography of the Greeks (Contra 
Apion.). Their lack of agreement on the same subject is what 
he specially emphasizes, and the acrimonious correction of each 
by his successor. Hesiod is accused of falsehood and corrected 
by Acusilaus, he says, Acusilaus by Hellanicus. Then Ephorus 
shows that Hellanicus lies in most that he says, Ephorus in turn 
is attacked and corrected by Timaeus, Timaeus by his successors, 
and Herodotus by everybody. Not plagiarism or klepticism, 
then, is the burden of the arraignment which Josephus makes of 
the Greek historians, but falsehood. They are not only xXcimu, 
but ^evarai, and Herodotus is the arch-liar. The Atthides, 
Josephus says, all differ from each other, so do the Argolic annals, 
and the histories called ktiVme. Above all, in the histories of the 
Persian wars the most famous historians are widely at variance. 
Even Thucydides, he says, is accused by many of lying. 

This sweeping charge of Josephus is only an echo of charges 
made by the Greeks themselves. Strabo complains (p. 341) that 
the ancient writers, like Hecataeus, "say much that is false," 
because they were reared on falsehood in their mythography. 
Therefore they do not agree with one another on the same 
theme. This is significant from a man who regarded Homer 
as an epitome of all knowledge. But we find no better agree- 
ment among the later writers whom Strabo uses. They not 
only do not agree with one another, but each in turn accuses bis 
predecessor of falsehood. Starting with Timaeus, the arch- 
censor, Timaeus -Epitimaeus, — Timaeus says that the greatest 
fault in history, by which he means the Greek historians, is want 
of truth. And he accordingly advises all whom he has convicted 
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of making false statements in their writings, to find some other 
name for their books, and to call them anything they like except 
history (Polyb. XII 12). Now Timaeus convicted all his pre- 
decessors of falsehood, to say nothing of other faults, and seems 
to have spared no contemporary. " He makes such a parade of 
minute accuracy," says Polybius, "and inveighs so bitterly when 
refuting others, that people come to imagine that all other histo- 
rians have been mere dreamers, and have spoken at random in 
describing the world" (Polyb. XII 26, Shuckburgh's translation). 
But this arch-censor found his own censor, judge and executioner, 
all in one. What historical sin is not charged upon Timaeus in 
that fearful book which Polybius devotes especially to him ? 
Malevolent, deliberate falsehood ; mendacious omissions ; coarse, 
partisan abuse ; simulated veracity ; manufactured evidence ; 
childish ignorance ; neglect of personal inquiry ; incomplete 
study of his subjects ; great professions and scant performance. 
He is inaccurate and untrustworthy even when reporting the 
evidence of his own eyes ; he is ill-informed and easily misled 
about localities where he was born and bred ; he is uncritical, 
undignified, swayed by personal jealousies and animosities ; he 
is a carping, false, impudent, unphilosophical, paradoxical, obsti- 
nate, vituperative word-juggler. 

Polybius may have found a severe judge in his successor, Posi- 
donius, and Posidonius in Strabo. Plutarch may say of Duris of 
Samos (Pericles, 28) that he lied even when he had no conceivable 
motive for lying, and much more when he had personal griev- 
ances. But surely the grand climax in the critical depreciation 
of a predecessor is reached in this twelfth book of Polybius. All 
else of this nature in the long line of further historical transmission 
has the diminishing intensity of a dramatic exodos. 

It is the culmination of a long practice, so long as to have 
become a literary tradition. To the Hesiodic poet, the Homeric 
poet is a liar. He sings of what never was. Didactic poetry 
must teach men the truth. But the truth is just what Acusilaus 
and the earliest logographers miss in Hesiod and didactic poetry. 
They will therefore tell the truth in prose. But their effort seems 
to have been vain, for Hecataeus begins his genealogies with a 
scornful reference to their lack of veracity. "These things I 
write, as I think them to be true. For the stories of the Hellenes 
are many and ridiculous." By "the Hellenes" he means Acusi- 
laus particularly, his predecessor and main source, a literary 
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mannerism which can be traced from Hecataeus through Hero- 
dotus to Pausanias. 

But Hecataeus in his turn is found ridiculous by his great suc- 
cessor, Herodotus, for whom he served as an important source. 
How the Father of History makes merry at the expense of the 
Father of Chartography, and of his absurd theory of ocean cur- 
rents! "It makes me laugh," he says (IV 36), "to see so many 
people drawing maps of the world, and not a man of them 
describing it sensibly. They draw Oceanus flowing round the 
earth, which is a perfect circle, and they make Asia and Europe 
of the same size." It is well that Herodotus had his laugh before 
his successors took hold of him. For everybody corrects and 
ridicules Herodotus, as Josephus says, and " everybody," for us, 
includes Professor Sayce. 

And who does not know the magnificent scorn which Thucy- 
dides has for Herodotus? The great trait of the kt^o h aei 
should be its truth, even though it lacked the charm of the mythic 
falsehood. But neither Thucydides, the father of what the 
modern world calls history, who invented the art of determining 
from what is handed down what really was, nor his great con- 
temporary Hellanicus, the founder of scientific chronology, escape 
the charge of falsehood from their successors, Ephorus and 
Theopompus, who, in their turn, as we have seen, come under 
the sweeping censures of Timaeus-Epitimaeus. And of him 
Polybius says (XII 25), "Those who are most ready at finding 
fault with others are most prone to error in their own life." 
This general principle may safely be applied to the long line of 
celebrities in Greek historiography, especially since we find 
Polybius sharply criticising Fabius Pictor, Philinus and Phylar- 
chus for the very defects which are most conspicuous in himself. 

To the early Christian scholars, then, to the cosmopolitan 
Lucian, to Josephus, Greek historians are thieves and liars, and 
the successive Greek historians themselves have this same opinion 
of their predecessors. On the ethical side, therefore, Greek 
historiography, judging from the opinions of those who knew it 
best, left much to be desired. The studies of our own later times 
lengthen this list of its ethical shortcomings, and find in it, 
besides, a surprising lack of the fine amenities which characterize 
modern historical transmission, even when it is polemical or con- 
troversial. 

This constant depreciation, this contempt for a predecessor, is 
always most pronounced when that predecessor is most generously 
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utilized. Hecataeus treated with bold and harsh scepticism the 
oral and literary tradition on which he based his genealogies. 
Herodotus could hardly have written his second and fourth books 
had it not been for the pioneer work of Hecataeus, and yet he 
mentions Hecataeus only once by name, and that to mock at 
his aristocratic lineage. He refers to him often by vague plurals 
or gentile adjectives, but then only to correct, complete, or ridicule. 
The note of obligation is never sounded. The tone of con- 
temptuous superiority is never absent. 

So Thucydides makes his stately introduction a labored depre- 
ciation of the great work of Herodotus, by which, more than by 
anything else, his survey of the history prior to his own point of 
departure is made possible. That great work was the tale of a 
chronicler who sought to please the ear rather than to speak the 
truth (I 20). Thucydides will not so much as write the name of 
Herodotus, but denies the greatness of his theme, and refuses to 
admit the essential truth of his narrative. He protests also against 
the seductive charm of his manner. He does once break this 
contemptuous silence about his literary sources, and scornfully 
accuses Hellanicus of insufficiency and inaccuracy, but at just the 
point where he is obliged to use Hellanicus most freely (I 97, 2). 
Ephorus and Theopompus in their day and generation despise 
both Herodotus, Thucydides and Hellanicus, and yet they often 
merely rewrite the material furnished them by these predecessors. 
And so on down the line. Even Polybius devotes a book to the 
crushing of Timaeus-Epitimaeus at just the point where his obli- 
gations to Timaeus become greatest. Polybius can rise to a much 
higher level, it is true. He can even approach the best modern 
sentiment of obligation toward a predecessor. "Judging from their 
lives and principles," he says of his sources Philinus and Fabius 
(I xiv), " I do not suppose that these writers have intentionally 
stated what was false ; but I think that they are much in the same 
state of mind as men in love. Partisanship and complete pre- 
possession made Philinus think that all the actions of the Cartha- 
ginians were characterized by wisdom, honor, and courage ; 
those of the Romans by the reverse. Fabius thought the exact 
opposite." "One must not shrink, however, either from blaming 
one's friends or praising one's enemies; nor be afraid of finding 
fault with and commending the same persons at different times." 
"For it is impossible that men engaged in public affairs should 
always be right, and unlikely that they should always be wrong." 
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And yet this same Polybius speaks in his polemic against Timaeus 
as, though the profit one got from one's predecessors was the 
malicious joy of detecting their errors. "Study of documents," 
he says, " involves no danger or fatigue, if one takes care to lodge 
in a city rich in such records, or to have a library in one's neigh- 
borhood. You may then investigate any question while reclining 
on your couch, and compare the mistakes of former historians 
without any pain to yourself" (XII 27). But it needs no further 
citation to show that the fine sentiment of obligation to pioneer 
predecessors, a sentiment which permeates the best modern 
writing, and which we find also in Pliny, Jerome, and Plutarch, is 
wholly lacking in Greek historiography. The note of obligation 
is never sounded; the tone of contemptuous superiority is seldom 
absent. 

Aggressive ingratitude, like that now described, is of course 
more striking, but perhaps no more objectionable to the best 
modern spirit than the ingratitude of silence. In Greek historio- 
graphy, before as well as after the days of compilations and com- 
pends, there is steadfast reluctance to name a source at all. This 
is one thing that makes source-criticism at once so fascinating and, 
in the main, so fruitless. The feeling is even more than mere 
reluctance to name, it is desire to conceal a source. And the 
charge must not be laid at the doors of Herodotus or Pausanias, or 
other great scape-goats of criticism alone. It is equally true of 
Aristotle. " Seinen Autor zu verschweigen," says Diels, " das ist ja 
antike Sitte." Herodotus treats Hecataeus in this matter exactly 
as Aristotle treats Herodotus. The great chronographers built 
further on the system of Eratosthenes, giving him either no 
thanks at all, or blame. The practice has been found to be so 
fixed and constant, that what Ernst Curtius said of Pausanias 
early in the century must now be exactly reversed, till it takes on 
paradoxical form. The fact that Pausanias does not mention 
certain authors, instead of proving that he did not use them, 
proves rather that he did. 

Having thus noticed the tendency in the Greek historians to 
depreciate or conceal the literary sources to which they are most 
largely indebted, it is natural to refer next to the tendency to 
parade special sources, oral, written or monumental, which do 
not exist, perhaps never did exist, or at least did not exist when 
the author claims to have used them. Fictitious witnesses are 
quoted, impossible documents are cited, long-vanished monu" 
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merits are restored by the magic formula tn icaff lj/tSr — "down to 
my day." Instances abound from Herodotus to Plutarch. 
Cephalion in Hadrian's time cites a letter from Priam to the 
Assyrian king Teutamus, begging for succor now that Hector 
was slain (Eusebius, Chron. p. 41, apud Miiller, F. H. G. Ill, p. 
626). This we may perhaps explain as a bold extension of the 
demegoric principle which developed the speeches of Thucydides 
and Livy. But Dio Chrysostom, writing at Rome toward the end 
of the first century (Or. XI 148 f.), tells us that he heard a Mede 
say that the Persians do not agree at all with the Hellenic accounts 
of the Persian wars. The Persians say that Darius sent Datis and 
Artaphernes against Naxos and Eretria, and they took those cities 
and returned straightway to the king. As they lay at anchor near 
Euboea, a few ships — not above twenty in all — straggled ofFtoward 
Attica. Their crews had a skirmish with the people who lived 
on shore. Such was the Persians' Marathon. After this, they 
say, Xerxes made an expedition against Hellas, conquered the 
Spartans at Thermopylae and slew their king, then took Athens, 
destroyed it, and sold its inhabitants into slavery. Then he 
imposed tribute on the Hellenes, and returned to Asia. For the 
Persians, then, there was no Salamis at all. 

Now who was this Mede, the informant of Chrysostom ? An 
imaginary person, and his version of the Persian wars is the 
version Dio imagines that a Persian might give. But here is a 
rather startling parade of oral source. 

So when Plutarch tries to solve that great puzzle of Athenian 
wisdom, from what teacher did Themistocles get his wonderful 
training? he takes refuge from two dubious answers which he 
finds proposed — Anaxagoras, Melissus — with "those who say 
that Themistocles was a disciple of Mnesiphilus, who was a 
sort of practical, natural statesman, inheriting from Solon and 
bequeathing to the Sophists" (Them. II 4). Now who are these 
who say this of Mnesiphilus, that malicious invention of Athenian 
local tradition to rob Themistocles of the glory of Salamis, whom 
Herodotus all too willingly adopts ? None say this save Plutarch. 
It is his own delightful yvaw which he here parades before us 
under the cloak of a vague "they say." 

Akin to this parade of fictitious authorities is the ostentation of 
entire originality, like that so suspiciously claimed by the Father 
of History. "Others have written of this," he says (VI 55), "I 
will therefore omit it. But what others have not touched upon, 
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of this I will make mention." Had not others "touched upon" 
Egypt and Scythia and Libya, how would the Father's great 
geographical excursus have looked? In just this way, if we may 
trust Clement, Acusilaus translated Hesiod into prose, Kal i>siSia 
igriveyicev, "and published it as his own" (Strom. VI, p. 629 A). 
Here belongs also in our list of literary sins the constantly recur- 
ring claim of autopsy by the historian, where we know that 
autopsy was impossible. Here, too, the claims of special advan- 
tages never enjoyed, of extensive travels never undertaken, of 
long periods of time never spent upon the work. A typical 
example will suffice. Diodorus begins his immense bibliotheca 
with a long elaboration of the theme of the great lack of general 
histories and universal compends, in spite of their great useful- 
ness. He claims to have spent thirty years of unremitting toil 
upon the work, and to have journeyed over Asia and Europe, pro- 
tected by the aegis of the Roman Empire, in order to secure the 
advantages of autopsy. But thirty years is a fabulously long time 
for the preparation of such a work as that of Diodorus is seen to 
be, there is no trace of autopsy in the work, and no claim to it 
elsewhere, except in the borrowed words of his sources, and the 
whole is a mechanical copy of a famous passage of Polybius 
(III 59). "Ctesias," says Lucian (V. H. I 3), "wrote many 
things about India and its peoples which he had never seen him- 
self, nor heard another tell." But Ctesias claimed both to have 
seen himself and to have heard from others. 

When quotations and citations are made by the Greek histo- 
rians, how unsatisfactory to modern ethical standards, which are 
perhaps never too high, the procedure is ! The practice of citing at 
second or third hand confuses all our science. Even the encyclo- 
paedic Aristotle takes quotations from Plato, or at least alludes 
to them because Plato had. He mentions Herodotus only once 
in the 'h&r\valo>v TToXirela, but either uses him freely elsewhere 
without citing him, or quotes him here only because his imme- 
diate source so quotes him. Citation is made, as we have seen, 
for unimportant details, or else for controversial minutiae, when 
the whole context as well is borrowed. Specific authors are 
hidden behind nebulous plurals or gentile adjectives. Real 
sources are concealed, and others suggested. Eldest sources of 
late compends are cited from the compends, with archaistic effect, 
ignoring the compends. This may be a valuable practice for us, 
and the fruit of a learned and scholastic spirit, but it is contrary 
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to our ethics. And when at last we come to the compilers, and 
to Diodorus their chief, how the ethics and amenities stagger 
us ! Large inheritances of questionable practice from original 
sources are here employed without attempt at concealment. 
"The only privilege of the original man," says Lowell, "is that, 
like other sovereign princes, he has the right to call in the current 
coin and reissue it stamped with his own image." In this sense 
Herodotus is original. He restamps before reissuing. So do 
Ephorus, Timaeus, and Polybius, to great extent. But the com- 
pilers simply reissue. They reissue with the personal judgments, 
local colors, political combinations, and architectural monuments 
of bygone centuries still intact and unchanged. And over all the 
gaping seams they try to cast the mantle of some master's grand 
manner. 

On either side of this long list of what, from the modern point 
of view, seem to be literary malpractices, let us hang the two 
portraits of the true historian drawn by Polybius and Lucian. 
The true historian, says Polybius (XII passim), will be a man 
of action, versed in political and military affairs. He will not con- 
fine himself to the study of documents and monuments merely, 
although he will not neglect these. He will study carefully and 
in person the topography of the actions he describes. He will 
ask questions of as many people as possible who are connected 
in any way with the events or places which he is describing, and 
he will believe those most worthy of credit, and show critical 
sagacity in judging all their reports. He will be a man of dignity 
and good sense. When he resolves to retaliate upon a personal 
enemy, he will think first, not of what that enemy deserves, but 
of what it is becoming in himself to do to that enemy ; what his 
self-respect will allow him to say of that enemy. 

The true historian, says Lucian (Quomodo Hist. Conscr. pas- 
sim), will be a man of natural gifts, with an interpretative power 
cultivated after the best models. He will have acquaintance with 
politics and armies. He will be m pvri)s rather than ttohjtij?, trans- 
mitter rather than producer. He will not try to determine what 
it was that happened, but how it happened, inasmuch as it has 
already happened QirenpaKTai yap >J8i;). He will aim to be under- 
stood by the many, and will therefore call figs figs and spades 
spades, but he will aim to be praised by the cultured. The best 
preparation for his work will be personal experience; but if this is 
impossible, he will follow the best and most incorruptible narra- 
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tors. Above all things he will be iXeidepos in spirit — a freeman, 
knowing no fear and courting no favor. He will convert the Z\r] 
of historical material into the fair shape of history, as Phidias 
his gold and ivory and wood into the Athena Parthenos. 

Of the Polybian standard Josephus may have thought when he 
said of his own qualifications for writing a history of the Jewish 
war, "Of many things I was myself the cause, of most the eye- 
witness, and I am ignorant of nothing said or done." Before 
Lucian the great work of Thucydides seems to have stood as 
model. And at the very opening of scientific Greek historio- 
graphy we have that great master's severe conception of the work 
and calling of the true historian. " If he who desires to have 
before his eyes a true picture of the events which have happened, 
and of the like events which may be expected to happen here- 
after in the order of human things, shall pronounce what I have 
written to be useful, then I shall be satisfied. My history is an 
everlasting possession, not a prize composition which is heard 
and forgotten " (I 22). This conception surely was in the mind 
of Mommsen when he closed the introduction to the fifth volume 
of his great history with the words: "mit Entsagung ist dies 
Buch geschrieben, und mit Entsagung mochte es gelesen sein." 

Greek historiography, then, constantly alleges against itself 
falsehood and theft while professing truth and originality. It 
uniformly depreciates the predecessor and main literary source. 
It labors to conceal or openly denies obligation to predecessors 
when obligation is the strongest. It assumes qualifications, 
advantages, originality, sources and methods which are fictitious. 
And yet early in its development it presents, and it constantly 
reverts to, the loftiest ideals. How can this anomaly be explained ? 

No one can claim that the sense of truth and the instinct of 
obligation for benefits received were as keen in the best ancients 
as they are in the best moderns. With the increased richness of 
content in modern life and thought has come also increased 
sensitiveness in matters regarding truth and honor. We have 
plagiarisms still: whole sermons in the New York pulpit, whole 
books in the New York publishers' lists, thoughts and expressions 
consciously and unconsciously appropriated everywhere. But 
the practice is not tolerated, much less is it canonized, and the 
practitioner is pilloried when detected. We have historical 
frauds still, as all will admit who remember the elaborate paper 
on "The Secession of Jones Co., Missouri," in the Magazine of 
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American History for October, 1886 (pp. 387-90), exposed in the 
New York Nation six years later (March 24, 1892, March 31, 
1892). But such frauds are not common, and are certainly not 
encouraged. They do not add to the reputation of a historian 
who perpetrates them. But it would be gross injustice to attribute 
the superiority in the ethics and amenities of modern historiography 
over the ancient Greek merely and wholly to the higher ethical 
tone of modern life and its increase in justice and politeness. 
There were certain special causes, no longer existing, which pro- 
duced in ancient Greek historiography features which seem to us 
so reprehensible. 

In the first place, Greek historiography was rooted and grounded 
in poetry and mythography, as Strabo says in a passage already 
quoted (p. 341). Between the epos and Thucydides came 
logography, which to us seems hardly more than a transfer of 
poetical to prose narration. To the logographers themselves, 
however, it was evidently much more. It was truth as opposed 
to fiction, fact rescued from overwhelming fancy. Indeed, that 
development of epic poetry which we call Hesiodic was itself an 
appeal from the exuberant fancies of the Homeric poems to a 

Soberer truth. Not ^eiJSea 7ro\Xa \iyuv e'rvfioio-iv Ofiota, but akrjdca 

Xeytiv was its aim. This desire to speak the truth must have been 
the leading motive in the early logographers, taking the place to 
a great extent of the poet's desire to please, or, better, they 
sought to please by telling the truth rather than by telling fanci- 
ful inventions. Hence they could abandon the poetic form for 
simple prose. Their reliance was upon other charms than those 
of rhythm. But Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us (de Thuc. 
jud. V 4) that even their simple prose had a "nameless grace." 
The stern appeal to pleasing truth as opposed to pleasing fiction, 
made already in the Hesiodic poems as they competed for favor 
with the Homeric, made by Acusilaus and Hecataeus as they 
attempted to improve upon both — this reliance upon the charm 
and value of facts as opposed to the charms of fancy, coupled with 
annalistic form and neglect of dramatic evolutions, culminates in 
Thucydides. His mechanical "summer and winter" remind us 
of the Hesiodic principle of composition by annexation. But the 
"nameless grace" of early logographic prose was brought into 
the service of the Homeric spirit by Herodotus. Upon vast stores 
of fact and fancy gathered alike from the speech and the writings 
of men he imposed the Homeric principles of artistic narration. 
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The form of narration became again in him the chief thing, but 
the truth — "I am obliged," he says (VII 152), "to say what is 
said to me, but I am not obliged to believe it in all cases, and I 
wish this remark to apply to my whole work." 

Gradually, then, and very slowly, Greek historiography emerged 
from poetic, fictitious narrative in prose and verse — from myel- 
ography. What corresponded to our Saxon Annals began with 
the mythical foundings of cities. Myth was the soil of history, 
and exhalations from this soil cover the initial periods of history. 
It was impossible for any generation before Aristotle to draw the 
line between myths and facts. It is impossible for us. "The 
better Greek history is known," says Wilamowitz, "the later it 
begins." Each generation accused its predecessor of credulity 
and blindness, each claimed to know and speak the truth. Heca- 
taeus was a radical sceptic. Diels calls him the " enlightener of 
the sixth century." But to Herodotus, Hecataeus is a laughable 
old pedant, and to Thucydides merely a credulous logograph. 
To him as well as to Herodotus and the whole class he applies 
the same scornful characterization — omission of research, accept- 
ance of what comes ready to hand, admixture of the fabulous, 
aim at effect first and truth afterward. Scepticism and enlighten- 
ment thus go hand in hand with the severest depreciation of the 
predecessor, till such depreciation becomes norm and sign of 
progress. Two great quests also become dominant in historio- 
graphy, the quest of form, with Homeric traditions, and the quest 
of truth, with Hesiodic traditions. Each quest becomes dominant 
and classic in the work of a master, the form-quest in Herodotus, 
the truth-quest in Thucydides. In neither is either quest entirely 
exclusive of the other, though in each the one quest is supreme. 

The gradual emergence of Greek historiography from myel- 
ography in verse and prose, together with the lack of the finer 
sentiments of obligation to a predecessor whose standpoint may 
have been outgrown, will account for much of the falsehood 
charged upon Greek historians down to Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. The charges of plagiarism in the same period may be 
accounted for in the same way. For, through most of the period, 
it is not new facts or fancies which are stated by successive his- 
torians, rather the same facts or fancies are stated in a different 
way. Whether the daughters of Proetus were afflicted with 
madness because they refused to honor Dionysus, as Hesiod 
says, or because they offended Hera, as Acusilaus says, is imma- 
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terial. They were punished, if at all, for impiety. But just such 
items of mythography led to charges both of mendacity and 
plagiarism. 

A second special reason for many of the peculiar phenomena 
we have noted in Greek historiography is the fact that earliest 
Greek tradition was almost wholly oral, in the time of Herodotus 
and Thucydides was both oral and written, and never became so 
capable of literary and documentary control as in modern times. 
Josephus contrasts scornfully the age of the Hebrew sacred 
records with the comparative youth and dearth of Greek records. 
Thucydides and Polybius lay far more stress on oral testimony, 
especially the oral testimony of eye-witnesses, than the modern 
historian will consent to do. For the Homeric and Hesiodic 
poets, tradition was originally wholly oral, and the persistence 
of oral renditions and oral publication of literature even long 
after the introduction of writing, together with the late and slow 
growth of reading, a reading class, and libraries, kept the air and 
mannerisms of oral tradition natural and even necessary in an 
attractive literary style. The great dramatic literature was long 
meant for public oral rendition rather than for reading. At some 
early period of necessarily oral tradition, the first reducer to 
writing might have expressed himself toward his various and 
indefinite oral sources much as Hecataeus in his genealogies 
expresses himself toward Acusilaus and Hesiod. Demosthenes 
and the orators hear the history they quote. Aelian, in the Varia 
Historia (XII 43) hears that Darius the son of Hystaspes was a 
quiver-bearer of Cyrus. The remove from this literary mannerism, 
this reminiscence of oral tradition, to Dio Chrysostom's Median 
informant, is not a violent one. The freedom of transmission 
which characterized oral tradition imparted itself to literary 
tradition. Plato's citations of Homer often have the air oivivd 
voce reminiscence. Even Polybius recasts the spirited reply of 
the Greeks to Gelo (Hdt. VII 161 = Polyb. XII 26). They do 
not say as Herodotus makes them say — " Hellas sent us to thee 
for troops, not for a leader," but rather — " Come to our aid and 
the logic of events will give the command to the bravest." 

We find proof of the awakening of a sense of accountability for 
romantic oral testimony as early as the 12th book of the Odyssey 
(389-90). The conversation between Helius and Zeus about the 
slain cattle of the sun-god Odysseus claims to have heard from 
Calypso, who heard it from Hermes, who was presumably present 
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in person. And far down into the age of literary tradition we can 
trace the feeling that oral tradition was really superior. The 
ideal historian of Polybius will ask questions of as many people 
as possible, will believe those worthy of credit, and will show 
critical sagacity in judging their reports. A phraseology of 
original oral transmission, kept natural and effective by oral 
renditions and reminiscences even in the literary period, explains 
much apparent falsity of claim. Continuity of method and 
apparatus is eagerly sought by the historian under the impulse of 
a keen love of form. Old formulae are superimposed upon new 
material, until we can have a Pausanias collecting oral and ocular 
evidence like a Polybius, amassing literary evidence like a 
Timaeus, and clothing the combination with Herodotean manner- 
isms. 

Thirdly, the agonistic spirit in Greek literary production 
accounts for many of the amenities which we find so questionable. 
Greek life had no word of sympathy for the vanquished. Suc- 
cess was not so much the success of positive achievement as, the 
glory of comparative personal triumph over rivals. The court 
bard of Odysseus (a 351) found that his audience liked the 
newest things best, and the standing of rival bards must have 
depended largely on their ability to present novelties in matter 
or form. And must not Homer and Hesiod, Pindar and Corinna, 
vie with one another in prize contests ? Did not Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, Sophocles and Euripides, Cratinus and Aristophanes 
contend with each other for a prize? So the AoyonWr competed 
with the €Tr<moi6s, truth-quest with form-quest, Thucydides with 
Ephorus, for popular acceptance. As enlightenment spread and 
knowledge increased, they led to contempt of previous stadia, as 
the victor and his admirers despised the vanquished. "All the 
Greek historians," says Josephus, "seek not truth, but \6ya>v Sivafiiv 
—powerful expression, and each writer applies himself to eclipse in 
fame his predecessor." "In rhetoric," he says, "all must yield to 
the Greeks, but not in truth about antiquity." " The reason for 
their ignorance is lack of travel and intercourse. The reason for 
their lying is their desire to get the reputation of telling more 
history than their rivals." "The abuse of their predecessors is 
due to the repute of their victims, to jealousy of that repute, and 
desire to eclipse it" (contra Apion. passim). The scorn which 
Thucydides feels for Herodotus was due not only to a natural 
dislike of the broad and flowing Ionian narrative, but also to the 
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influence of a literary tradition of long standing. If Thucydides 
yielded to this influence, much more all following historians, who, 
able to correct details, proclaimed their superiority to their great 
source. And so Herodotus is criticised by everybody because 
used by everybody, and the degree to which he is criticised is a 
fairly safe criterion of the extent to which he has been used. 
The sense of obligation toward even the imperfect achievements 
of the past is one of the choicest flowers of modern life. 

Fourthly, with Herodotus and Thucydides, and for all histo- 
rians after them, whether given chiefly to the quest of form or the 
quest of truth, certain literary conventions were established. 
Dramatic conventions must be understood before we can mount 
a play. They become bolder and more startling as we go back in 
the history of the drama. " What's bad unless it seem so to the 
spectator? " asks Dionysus in the Frogs. In dramatics certainly, 
if not in ethics, the pleasure of the spectator is the commonest 
standard of right and wrong. So in all literary compositions, 
but particularly in the historical, the pleasure of the hearer or 
reader is to a great degree the writer's standard of right and 
wrong. This attitude of superiority over his predecessor on the 
part of each succeeding ancient Greek historian ; this correction 
of error under the form of accusation of falsehood, while merely 
recasting a material already furnished, became literary conven- 
tions. In the presentation of new historical material also, the 
accumulations of the advancing centuries, other great literary 
conventions were tacitly assumed. They are all more or less 
distinctly traceable to the domination of the old form-quest. For 
the Greek after all was more concerned for the manner than the 
matter. Herodotus, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Epist. ad Cn. Pomp. Ill 7), did not avoid the same material as 
Charon and Hellanicus, but he believed he could produce some- 
thing better than they had, and he did so. Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus recast the material of Herodotus and Thucydides, not in 
the interest of truth but of form. Like Curtius Rufus, they used 
their historical basis as a corpus vile on which to practice their 
rhetorical art. They could say the same things in a better way. 
And since the Greek public cared not so much for correct report 
as for free and effective description of the writer's personal impres- 
sions, the rhetorical age impressed upon their work all the con- 
ceits of refined rhetorical craft. So epic and heroic influences 
had triumphed in Herodotus, political and diplomatic oratory in 
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Thucydides, as later the Alexandrian imperial sentiment dominated 
in Callisthenes, the Roman imperial sentiment in Polybius — all at 
the sacrifice of the strictest truth. The testimony of hearsay was 
less sure and true than that of an eye-witness, but often pleasanter, 
according to Polybius (XII 27). And just as Timaeus chose the 
pleasanter testimony, so the successive generations of Greek his- 
torians strove to please. The great protests of the Hesiodic poems 
and of Thucydides did not prevail. The form-quest as exemplified 
in Herodotus carried the day, till even truth-quest became largely 
matter of form, always excepting Polybius, and the severer truth- 
seekers, on whom Herodotus and Livy both relied, were relegated 
to oblivion by the very triumphs of these great artists. 

Other literary conventions might be enumerated which grew 
up in consequence of the mythical beginnings of Greek history, 
its originally oral tradition, its agonistic spirit, and its quest, in 
the main, of form rather than of truth. 

Foremost of all, and most prolific in minor devices of a similar 
nature, is the literary embellishment of the set speech — demegoria. 
It is already a great feature of epic poetry, we find traces of it 
in the fragments of the logographers, it is dramatically developed 
by Herodotus, adapted to the political spirit of his time by Thucy- 
dides, and it becomes a historical mannerism ever after, reflecting 
the dominant influences of each succeeding age. But it tends even 
in its simplest form to distort history, as most reflection distorts, 
and it is a breeder of inferior devices subversive of the truth of 
tradition, such as the citation of impossible letters and documents. 
No sooner therefore do genuine historical documents begin to 
abound in the period of Alexander, than spurious documents yet 
more abound. The modern feeling toward this literary device of 
the set speech is well shown in a citation from Voltaire's preface 
to his History of Russia, made by Professor Jebb. "If one put 
into the mouth of a prince a speech which he had never made, 
the historian would be regarded as a rhetorician. Set speeches 
are a sort of oratorical lie" 

"A lady once told me," wrote the late Master of Balliol, "that 
Lord Westbury was an esprit faux, but I do not think that this 
was true, although, like Plato, he could invent Egyptians, or any- 
thing else." The great convention of the set speech, itself 
designed to promote the sense of verisimilitude, led, as has been 
said, to numberless other devices of a similar nature. But the 
writers who used them were not necessarily espritsfaux. They 
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are not deceiving, are not trying to deceive their readers. And 
it is only fair to say that charges of deceit on these scores come 
mainly from modern critics, for whom such literary conventions 
no longer exist. The professions of superior truthfulness, or 
superior advantages ; claims of autopsy, travel, study, discovery ; 
the use of fixed schemes for descriptions of battles, scenery, or 
speeches ; the adaptations of great models of historical achieve- 
ment to new surroundings — all these become conventional. 
"Former historians," says Polybius (XII 25), "showed their 
sense of the necessity of making professions of personal expe- 
rience in matters about which they wrote. When the subject 
was political they were careful to state that the writer had of 
course been engaged in politics, and so had had experience in 
matters of this sort." A historian who, as Lucian knew, had 
never set foot out of Corinth, began his history of the Parthian 
wars with the sententious phrase which had already done duty 
for Heracleitus and Herodotus — "Eyes are more trusty than ears ; 
I shall write therefore only what I have seen, not what I have 
heard" (Quomodo Hist. Conscr. 38). And Lucian ridiculed 
merely for barrenness of invention another historian who borrowed 
Thucydides' description of the plague at Athens in order to tell 
about the disease which afflicted Nisibis in Mesopotamia for 
closing its gates to the Roman armies. The historian omitted 
the Pelargikon, and the Long Walls of Thucydides, but his plague 
started in Aethiopia, then descended upon Egypt and Persia, 
exactly as Thucydides had made his plague behave, and Lucian 
left this poor historian " burying Athenians in Nisibis," and knew 
by heart all the rest of his description. 

The step from the invention of ornamental details to the inven- 
tion of vital facts is a natural one — in the course of human 
nature an inevitable one. The oldest of the younger school of 
Roman annalists, we are told (Wachsmuth, Alte Geschichte, pp. 
622 ff.), was true to matters of fact, did not invent his facts out- 
right, but did invent speeches, documents and letters, not to 
deceive, but to enliven. Later annalists, however, invented their 
facts outright, invented statistics corroborative of their invented 
facts, and reported the actual words of legendary characters. 
They deceived no one, it is true, i. e. no one for whom they wrote. 
But it is hard for us moderns to differentiate them from Cato's 
Ligurians, who were "uneducated liars, with no power of recol- 
lecting facts." Duris of Samos, whom Plutarch never tires of 
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discrediting, criticises his predecessors, Ephorus and Theopompus, 
in words which seem to our modern ethics rather praise than 
blame. They fell far behind their predecessors, he says, "for 
they did not cultivate the art of dramatic imitation and of pleasing 
invention, but devoted themselves to the mere recital of what had 
happened" (Photius, 176, as cited and emended in Schaefer's 
Quellenkunde, I, p. 83). 

Another, and the last literary convention to be here mentioned, 
is the borrowing of famous mots or phrases, and weaving them 
into new narrative, mutatis mutandis, for fresh conquests. The 
practice is as early certainly as Herodotus. Some maladjustment 
of context, or lack of perfect application to the new situation, 
reveals the device. How ill the exquisite Periclean funeral meta- 
phor of war's robbery of the spring from the year is put by Hero- 
dotus in the mouth of Gelon of Syracuse when he declines to 
reinforce the allied Greeks (VII 162)! How imperfectly the 
capital parable of the assorted evils of mankind is applied by the 
same historian to the malevolent charges of Argive Medism (VII 
152)! One is even tempted to believe that his famous story of 
the wife of Intaphernes and her choice is skilfully adapted to 
Persian context from the Antigone of Sophocles, instead of vice 
versd as is generally held. But the audience were well aware of 
the real ownership in all these cases. There was no deception, 
rather a confident and flattering appeal to the literary culture of 
the hearer, such as those which so amaze us in Aristophanes. 
Polybius finds this same literary device in Timaeus (XII 26). 
Timaeus puts into a great speech of his Hermocrates such well 
known literary gems as — "In peace sleepers are waked by cocks, 
in war by trumpets" — "In peace the old are buried by the 
young, as nature directs, in war the young are buried by the old." 
Such arguments, Polybius says, would have been employed by a 
youth who had devoted himself to scholastic exercises and studies 
in history. Precisely so. They are borrowed literary finery. 
Bat everyone knew their owner, even in an age when the sense of 
literary ownership was not keen. And we should remember 
when we consider the wholesale charges of plagiarism among the 
ancients, that literary productions are the last form of property 
for which the modern world is devising adequate safeguards. 

A word should be said of the great safety-valve for modern 
historiography afforded by the distinctive literary form of 
romance. Romance existed in Greek poetry and historiography 
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long before it became a distinct species of composition. Even 
after mythography came to be clearly distinguished from history, 
the romantic tendencies which had produced an epos and 
a Sage remained imbedded in historical composition. Both 
romantic history and historical romance were classed as history. 
Imagine the safety-valve of modern fiction closed. What would 
become of our historiography ? 

Another word should be said of the immense relief to modern 
historiography afforded by the footnote. The ancient artist 
knew not this form-conserving device, and yet most ancient 
artists had their hearts set mainly on form. Imagine a Busolt's 
History of Greece with footnotes artistically blended with the 
main text ! 

The oppressiveness of accumulated historical material has been 
felt by the world many times before this age of compends and 
encyclopedias and handbooks and " Libraries of the World's 
Best Literature." The great Alexandrian scholars felt it. Marius 
the Epicurean felt it under Marcus Aurelius. The great Byzan- 
tine compilers felt it in the tenth century. Periodical attempts 
will always be made to strip off from historical tradition the accre- 
tions due to fancy and the desire for pleasant form. But each age 
must do its own work here. It will not be satisfied with the work 
of any previous age. Even the ultimate facts of history will be 
constantly restated. If this were not so, where were the charm 
of historical research ? What would become of source-criticism ? 
Toward historical truth, as toward the higher truth which Lessing 
so bravely sought, we may feel as he felt — "If God held all truth 
shut in his right hand, and in his left nothing but the ever restless 
instinct for truth, though with the condition of for ever and for 
ever erring, and should say to me, ' Choose ! ' I should bow 
humbly to his left hand and say, 'Father, give! Pure truth is for 
Thee alone.' " 

B. Perrin. 



